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OBSCENITY 

London: Before the British edi- 
tion of Hubert Selby’s Last Exit to 
Brooklyn was launched in January 
of 1966 the publishers, Calder and 
Boyers, wrote to the Director of 
Public | Prosecutions announcing 
their publication plans. Was the 
book likely 10 be prosecuted under 
the Obscene Publications Act? The 
director's reply was pol 
committal: he could give no clear 
legal opinion “because the Act it- 
self gives me no help.” In any 
event, he took no aetion. Nearly 
‘two years later, Calder and Boyars 
ot their reply. They were found 
guilty in November, 1967, of pub- 
Iishing an obscene article and fined 
$140 and required to pay $1,200 in 
costs. Seldom hed the authorities 
seemed so reluctant to prosecute, 
In March, 1987, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral resisted pressure trom a Con- 
servative beck-bencher to teke ac 
tion on the un-named “filthy, 
gusting, degrading” book, When in 
July, he was prodded by 35 pro- 
‘censorship M.P.'s, he still refused to 
‘move, pointing cut that support for 
the book was equally strong among 
an opposing group of M.'s, There 
the matter might have ended, but 
for a loophole in the 1959 Obscano 
Publications Act which, according 
to Margaret Reynolds, an American 
freelance writer who covered the 
tial in Old Bailey, permitted pri- 
vate citizens to take action against 
works they considered obscene. A 
similar provision, called the 
“Clean” amendment, was recently 
deleated at tne polls in California, 


One M.P, took the matter to a lo- 
gal magistrate and won his case, 
‘The DPP then “responded as to an 
invitation,” Miss Reynolds said, and 
instituted @ government prosecu- 
tion. During the trial, John Ma- 
thew, for the Crown, brushed aside 
Selby’s use of four-letter words, 
“which nowadays one hears in the 
cinema.” Instead he hammered 3 
way at two points: that the book 
portrayed a “minute, unrepresanta- 
tive” section of humanity and thus 
to “the normal, average reader,” it 
was plainly obscene. The jury 
agreed. And so did the grandmother 
known by news columnist Tom 
Donnelley. He reports that grandma 
was warned not to try to read Last 
Exit, but insisted that she should 
because she spent her happiest 
years in Brooklyn. “| love to read 
books about Brooklyn,” she is re 
ported to have said, though she ad- 
mitted she hadn't read one since 
that sordid one about the tree and 
the little girl. When she finished, all 
she could find to sey was: “That 
book is extremely unfair to Brook- 
lyn. There are ail kinds of lovely 
people there. Why, | lived there for 
Years, and our neighbors on both 
sides of the street were as nice es 
anybody you could want to meet. 
If you ask me, | don't beliave this, 
person has ever been to Brooklyn.” 

The Washington Daily News, 
Dec. 4 and Publishers Weekly, Dec 
" 


Washington: President Lyndon 
B. Johnson has signed into law 2 
Congressional bill creating @ com- 


mission 0 study the relationship 
between erotica and antisocial be- 
havior. Known as the Commission 
‘on Obscenity and Pornography, the 
group is charged with the responsi- 
bility of analyzing the laws pertain- 
{ing to the control of obscenity and 
pornography and recommending 
cefinitions of obscenity and por- 
ography. {t is also to ascertain the 
methods employed in distributing 
‘obscene and pornographic ma- 
torials and to explore the “nature 
and volume of traffic in such ma- 
terials,”" After its study of the “ef 
fects of obscenity and pornography 
upon the public, and particularly 
minors, and its relationship to 
crime and other antisocial behav- 
jor” is completed it is to recor 
mend “advisable and appropriate 
action” to effectively regulate the 
flow of such traftic, “without in 
any way interfering with constitu- 
tional rights.” The Commission is 
to report to the President and Con. 
ress by Jan. 1, 1970, 

-Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom, November 


Complaints about offensive mail 
have cropped 30%, Chief Postal in 
spector Henry B, Montague s 
since the Supreme Court ruled, in 
the Ginzburg case, that lurid adver- 
tising may be weighed against de- 
fendants in obscenity trials. From 
1962 to 1968, Montague said, com- 
plaints about’ offensive—if not le- 
gally _obscene—mailings climbed 
from 62,000 to more than 197,000. 
Then the Supreme Court ruled that 
advertising designed to " 
may be considered in deciding 
whether a prosecution can be suc- 
cessfully brought ageinst sex-book- 
sellers. Federal officials define hard 
core pornography as that depicting 
actual sexual relations or “perver. 
sions.” Virtually all of the material 


that is now defined as hard-core is 
pictorial since the courts have all 
but defined away the possibility of 
‘obscenity findings for printed mat- 
wer. 

“Charleston 
a 


Daily Mail, Oct. 


The Supreme Court which had 
varied between permissiveness and 
indignation in handling recent ap 
peals in obscenity cases, allowed 
the admission of ihousands of Dan- 
ish magazines featuring photo 
graphs of the mude male exclusive- 
ly. The Court gave no specific ex- 
planation for its decision other than 
to cite one of its obscenity deci- 
sions last spring. In that decision, 
Fedrup v. New York, the Court 
threw out tho obscenity conviction 
of a news vendor. It then noted 
thet the prurient material had not 


Photos of the nude male, 
Handled pesrnissively. 
been forced upon en unwilling pub- 
fic in an “obtrusive” way and thet 
there tad not been any “pander. 
ing” ner 2 specitic concern for ju 
venites. The instant cases involved 


19,500 copies of a magazine called 
Hellenic Sun No. 2, imported by 
Guild Book Service of Washington, 
D.C. and 1,000 copies of Interna. 
tional Nudist Sun No. 16 and 3,600 
copies of Review International No. 
6, both imported by Central Sales 
of Baltimore, 
-New York Times, Oct. 24 


Portland: An unidentified cler. 
gyman has brought charges of inde- 
cent exposure against an 11-foot 
statue of @ nude gladiator, one of 
two figures which won an award in 
the 1963 Rose Festival parade. The 
statue stands in front of the home 
of the sculptor who said he had no 
intention of clothing it, 
“Detroit Free Press, Sept. 14 


New York City: Jn an open ler: 
ter to the Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, Operation 
Yorkville, 2n inter-religious but pri- 
marily Catholic procensorship or 
ganization, called upon the Court 
to abandon its previously estab- 
lished positions on obscene mater- 
lal and establish “2 single commu- 
nity wound test.” “For at least 3 
decade,” the OY letter read, “you 
have struggled with the word ob- 
scenity, while the problem of ob- 
scenity hes grown to monstrous 
proportions. You have engaged in 
theoretical discussion while pornog- 
raphers grow rich on dollars. You 
have written tracts which grove 
‘more confusing, while pornegra- 
phers pages grow more and more 
blatant.” OY noted that tho Court 
developed four tests for obscenity 
but had “insisted” that the first 
three-1) the dominant theme of 
the material, taken as a whole, ep- 
peals to the average person's pruri- 
ent interest in sex; 2) the material is 
patently offensive because it af- 
fronts the contemporary standard 


of the national community relating 
to the description or representation 
of sexual matters; and 3) tho ma- 
terial Is utterly without redeeming 
social value-coalesce when they 
are applied. “This coalescence.” OY 
Claimed, “has rendered the tests in- 
applicable. The community must be 
safeguarded. {t cannot survive too 
many more grave wounds. It cannot 
be protected by piling test upon 
test. It is urgent that you consider 
the entire obscenity picture in the 
light of the harm, the wound inflic- 
ted upon the community by ob- 
scene material.” 
“Brooklyn Tablet, Nov. 2 


Nearly $500,000 worth of al- 
legedly obscene paperback books 
and other items were seized and 
four persons were errested in the 
borough of Queens when police 
made a raid on a Long Island ware- 
house, The raid was carried out un- 
der the direction of Queens District 
Attorney, Thomas J, Mackell, who 
had studied several of the books— 
and ruled that they were “hard-core 
pornography” and were “utterly 
without redeeming social value and 
obscenity for obscenity's sake.” 
-New York Daily News, Nov. 1 


“Sexuality,” writes Hearst col- 
umnist Phyitis Battelle, “in America 
is here to have and to read. The 
‘moralists can speak up—but they 
‘must also step down. Some individ- 
als will be hurt by the openness of 
sex, and others will be helped by it. 
Sexual repression 1s gone—and with 
its departure comes # denger that 
we may lose some of the fantasy 
and mystery and poetry that has al- 
ways surrounded romance. Clinical 


ly dissected, sex is less lovely than 
when its intricacies are fancied and 
dreamed on. But the law has voted 
(on the side of freedom of the press, 
and literature is reflecting the moral 
climate changé of 2 modern society. 
Every moral change brings its good 
‘and its ills. . .and America is both 
blessed and damned with the books 
that have been born of it,” 

“Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Sept. 
6 


Denmark: Denmark has become 
the first Western country to pass 2 
avy abolishing all censorship of any- 
thing written, without exception. 
Ten years ago, Denmark would 
have been as unlikely to pass such 
lavr as Duluth, but over the years 
explicitly sexual works such as Fan- 
ny Hill and the books of DeSede 
continued to make their appearance 
there as here and, by 1967, kiosks 
abounded with magazines and p2- 
perbacks whose photos made de- 
seriptive prose unnecessary. An ex- 
tensive study was undertaken by 2 
fourman government commission 
which ultimately recommended an 
end to pornography suppression. 
Danish Parliament accepted the rec- 
ommendation by an overwhelming 
159 to 13 vote. Since the law was 
passed, there has been no marked 
increase in sex-related crimes, ille- 
gitimate births or even marriage. 
That being so the government is 
planning next to abolish all censor 
ship of movies and pictures—where, 
now, everything but 2 depiction of 
an actual sex act is legal. 
-Time, Jan. 26 


Cleveland: New Supreme Court 
culings defining obscenity and cov- 
ering ways in which literature can 
be determined to be obscene are 
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throwing a scare in Cleveland's 
pornogrephy center—reputed to be 
the third largest in America be- 
hind Now York and Los An- 
geles. Total “smut business” in the 
Cleveland area is estimated at some 
$50 million annually and covers 
both “soft-core” and “hard-core” 
varieties. Many of the items sold 
bear the inscription, in small type, 
“Printod in Paris” or “Printed in 
Cuba,” but the material is actually 
printed in Cleveland. In the retail 
outlets signs warned customers that 
if they emtered certain areas they 
‘must purchase something, Custom- 
ers who want something “really 
‘nasty had to chat with the man at 
the cash register before they could 
look over the “private stock.” 
-The Plain Dealer, Jan, 4 


PRISONS 

Chicago: An expose of prison 
conditions here, concitions that are 
all 100 typical of state and county 
prisons through America, brought 
brutality, venality, homosexual 
rape and, even, murder to light. A 
22-year-old college student spent 
nearly four weeks in the Cook 
County Joil after boing convicted of 
buying $150 worth of merchandise 
fn someone else's credit card. He 
recalls that on his arrival, the “barn 
boss” of his tier, a con named 
“Briefcase,” immediately “told me 
that because | was weak, | would 
need protection." Briofcase offered 
to provide it in return for the boy's 
shirt and coat. The student reluc- 
tantly ponied up, but that night 
Briefcase and a friend came to his 
cell and sexually attacked him. “I 
begged them to leave me lone,” he 
related. 

-Time, Dec. 15 


Philadelphia: The rising number 
of “outsiders” reeding prisoner pro 


duced newspapers has turned somo 
wardens into censors. Joseph R. 
Brierly, superintendent of the Penr- 
sylvania Correctional Institute at 
Philadelphia, killed 2 recent issue of 
the Eastern Echo because it was de- 
voted entirely to sex in prison, The 
issue was “trash,” he says, because 
it “dealt in specifics” about homo- 
sexual affairs. “This could have @ 
bad effect on mothers, wives and 
sweethearts of prisoners,” he says, 
Wall Street Journal, Nov. 2 


Dayton: Four teenagers alleged 
ly homosexually assaulted two oth- 
ce teenagers while all six were tem- 
porarily detained in county jail 
One of the boys complaining of an 
attack seid he was stripped and 
forced to allow. the four to com- 
mit sodomy on him. Later he was 
attacked again, the youth said, and 
forced to perform “en indecent 
act.” The other youth claiming at- 
tack said ne was forced to perform 
“indecent acts” on three of the 
boys, but warded off a sodomy at- 
tack, he claimed. 
“Dayton Daily News, Nov, 17 


BARS: 

St, Petersburg: August and Sep- 
tember are the “worst season of the 
‘year here,” one homosexual told a 
reporter doing a story on local gay 
boars. "We hit our peak in Novem- 
ber; then you can’t walk ® block 
without finding 2 new friend,” he 
continued. For their part, St. Pe- 
tersburg police say that homosexu- 
als are not “a problem” in this city 
Being a homosexual, 2 police repre 
sentative pointed out, is not a crime 
and 2 group of homosexual ie not 2 
Violation of any ordinance or law, 
In St. Potersburg there were 92 er- 
tests for “anti-social behavior” in 
1965, and 86 arrests in 1966. Most 


arrests were made for “obscene sug- 
gestions or requests” in and about 
public restrooms. During 1967, as 
‘of the beginning of September, 
there had bean no arrests under 
Florida's “crimes against nature” 
statute which carries a 20-year-max- 
imum. In 1966 there had been two 
arrests and in 1965 there was one. 
The reporter had found homosexu: 
als “well-behaved in their social 
manners, quiet, perceptive and dis 
armingly frank.” “I wouldn't be 
anything but a homosexual for any 
thing in the world,” one said. “Ev. 
erything I've ever accomplished has 
come out of my contacts with 
men.’ 

St. Petersburg Evening Indepen- 
dent, Sept. 7 


Philadelphia: Padlock proceed: 
ings were begun against the Hide- 
away Bar, the city’s most popular 
gathering place for hustlers, under- 
age drinkers of both sexes, rough 
trade and diesel dikes. Investigators 
charged the place is so “tilthy it 
constitutes a menace to public 
health,” and that passersby fre- 
quently have been atiacked or an- 
noyed by patrons of the bar. 
“The Evening Bulletin, Nov. 22 


New York City: Two private 
clubs that cater to homosexuals 
were closed by the police after they 
issued summonses to owners for un- 
licenses sale of alcoholic beverages. 
Private clubs require member 
for entrance and are forbidden to 
sell alcoholic beverages. Members 
bring their own. A spokesman for 
the police seid the summonses were 
issued after plainciothesmen sew 
liquor being served, The police de 
partment has “no policy on the 
serving of homosexuals,” he said, 
“Nothing (Continued on page 21) 


Photo by Jay Mitchell 


books 


Comes the revolution! Up til just 
a year or three ago, books with 
male homosexual themes were 
scarce enough to be counted on the 
fingers of both hands. There were 
30 few books available that weak 
sisters. like — Maybe—Tomorrow 
(1965), Finistere (1951), and Sam 
(1960), looked like classics, There 
was a sprinkling of other titles; who 
could ever forget—or want to re 
member—All the Sad Young Men 
(1963), Kept Boy (1964), or Queer 
Daddy (1965)? But that was bout 
it, 

City of Night (1963), which 
achieved its bestseller status as 
much for its shock value as its liter: 
ary merit, came and went, but still 
there wes no great influx of titles 
dealing with male homosexvalitv. 
Lovers of explicitly detailed scenes 
of sexual abundance and those who 
awaited the appearance of first-rate 
novels with gay themes were equal- 
ly frustrated, It seemed that sex 
book publishers—less fiatterinaly, 
but more accurately, termed manu- 
facturersconsidered gay books as 
simply @ toorisky proposition. 

Gradually tho focus began to 
shift and, amusingly enough, among 
the vanguard of what ive can now 
320 at 2 new era in homosexual 
erotica, winners such 2s Homo 
Sweet Homo, So Sweet, So Soft, So 
Queer and Homo Alley were even 
camoutlaged with lesbian scenes on 
their covers, The paperback heroes 
in this new wave engaged in all 
manner of sexual excess and much 
of it was detailed vividly, but the 
unfortunates invariably got it in the 
end—iterally and. figuratively. It 
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seems that gay life, like crime, was 
acceptable in potboliers as long as it 
could be seen not to pay. The ho- 
mosexual—who was as often as not 
2 bisexual—paid the price of enjoy: 
ing what he was doing with peni 
tence, guilt, remorse and desoait— 
between numbers. Nobody, the 
moral seems to go, gets nothin’ for 
nothin’. 

Today, lesbian theme books like 
The Cruising Ciass are camoutlaged 
with male homosexual covers and 
sex books seem to compete with 
each other for the dollars of those 
who enjoy erotica for erotica’s 
sake, 1968 and 1957 sew the op 
pearance of Song of the Loon and 
Song of Aaron (Drum 23) respec- 
tively, and paperbacks with frontal 
nude inserts emerged in early 1968. 

The rush to capitalize on the 
legally undisturbed success of Song 
of the Loon is on! And Greenleaf 
Classics, publishers of the Loon se- 
ries, is bringing out penis phantas- 
‘magorias seemingly without end. 

Two samples: 

The Last Cruise:" Terry O'Brien 
takes 160 pages dying of leukemia 
under the eye (and body) of nis 
college music teacher and lover, 
Gordon Lewis. Gordon is duly trau- 
matized by his lover's impending 
death and commences giving it to 
him every five minutes up until the 
lid is nailed on the coffin. “They 
made love there in the bright and 
warm California sunlight, and the 
tears slid siowly down Terry's 
cheek, And, finally they slept and 
the fire burned low end died.” 


Go Down Aaron:* Meet Aaron 


Giles, 17-year-old “third-sex slave 
10 every sadist and deviate in the 
Third Reich!" One of the more di 
gestible samples goes like this: 
“jaron felt the sly insinuation of 
the hard whip handle at the en- 
trance to his body. . deeper and 
deeper it plunged, tearing and 
grinding at Aeron’s flesh, bringing 
forth a scarlet fountain of blood 
that dribbled over Richard's hungry 
the 
monstrous handle began to subside 


cock, matting his golden hair. . 


‘Competing for erotica’s dollars. 
You can't tell @ book by its cover. 
and withdrawn, only to be replaced 
with the equal deadiiness of Rich- 
ards blood-covered saber.” 
Tennis rackets, anyone? 
‘The Holdouts 

le those who enjoy vivid de- 
As of sexual abundance are 
on their way to having their needs 
fulfilled, those holdouts who would 
enjoy quality homosexual theme 
writing for its own sake are less 
lucky. So called serious works are 
still few enough tobe counted on 
the fingers of both hands, We have 
Quatrefoil, The Cherioteer, Totem- 
pole, A Single Man, Giovanni's 
Room, City and the Pillar, Two 
People and perhaps @ few more. 
Only one recently released title 
might be added to this sparse list- 
ing: Eustace Chisholm.t 


“Chris Davidson, Greenleaf Clas- 
sies, San Diego, 1967 


wi 


" 


In Eustace Chisholm, severat un- 
fulfilled relationships unfold against 
a scrufty depression background. A 
beautiful teenager, Amos Radcliff, 
and Daniel Hawes, his somnembu- 
list landlord, each declare their love 
for the other—to Eustace Chisholm, 
a bisexual poet and flunkout Bohe- 
mian, Their love for each other is 
hopelessly indiract and inarticulate, 
‘They cannot connect so they try to. 
forget each other and doom comes 
‘to each in its own way. 

Daniel's inability to admit his 
love of Amos, of course, stems 
to accept his own 
homosexuality—at least while he is 
awake. At night he manages to 
sleep-walk into Amos’ bed, but that 
isn’t much use to Amos, or anyone 
else, including Daniel. Daniel then 
enlists in the armed services to pui 
ish himself and his need for abuse is 
served considerably by a sadistic 
captain who proceeds to. disem- 
bowel him for his sins. This and 
several other tortures make EC’s 
final chapters a purple feast of 
siekeningly graphic sado-masochismn 
which Daniel welcomes greedily, 

‘Amos fares a bit better, for a 
while, He ricochets into the arms of 
a rich drunk who takes him home 
to grandmother end spruces him up 
to look like Liza Doolittle, But the 
life of a duchess is not for Amos. 
He would rather play the role of a 
whore, and he does so until a stray 
bullet stops him—dead. 

Innocence is thus destroyed 
within @ mood that oscillates be 
‘tween the sentimental and the trag- 
ic, the comic and the grim. The re- 
fusal 10 accept homosexual love has 
seldom been published more se. 
verely. 

Eustace Chisholm 


“and the 


Works, Farrar Straus, New York 
City, 1967. 


gay moments in advertising 


—The New York Times Magazine, October 1 


SM brand is ‘Fruit of the ‘Loom. 
If it’s Fruit of the Loom, it’s made well and priced sensibly. That's 
why this brand is close to his heart. 
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that indian summer feeling 


1 don’t know how it all started, 
but I know exactly when, It was 
‘the day | got my driver's license. Of 
course | know only too well that | 
can't blame it on that. 

Seventeen years | waited for 
that day; a lifetime. My lifetime, up 
to then, A driver's license! Why, 
just the very thought of it made 
me, as they sey, tingle all over. Now 
at last | could look square into the 
eyes of those people who drove 
past me with what | imagined were 
haushty expressions; looking down 
on me, yes, mocking me, because 
‘they could drive while | had to 
walk. 

| passed my test with flying col- 
ors; and why not, I'd been prac 
ticing for years in’ my father’s car. 
Well, months, anyway. Weeks and 
weeks. He never seemed to use the 
darn thing; it was always standing 
around our yard, taking up space. | 
knew he kept the keys in the little 
drawer of the telephone stand; how 
could | help myself? So | helped 
myself. | only drove around the 
yard, anyhow, Most of the time. 
But now that | had a license | could 
drive for real, drive out on the high- 
weys. Whoopee, | thought. 

Sure, out in the country and 
everything, the wide open whizzing 
road: | would make out of driving a 
lifetime hobby. | would work—I'd 
work till | had money enough to 
buy me a car. A jalopy at first, but 
then a better one, and next # newer 
one, and finally @ brand new one, 
and, oweee, . .that would have 
been swell. Would have been, 

1 stopped off at Jim's and stood 
outside his window and barked our 
‘moose call at him, loud, But behind 
a screen upstairs | could see a head, 
‘with 2 white towel wrapped around 
it, and I suddenly got goose pim- 
ples, even though it wasa very hot, 
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what you would call 2 sultry day, 
hazy, late summer type, | felt that 
way because the apparition behind 
that screen up there wes Jim's 
mother, and we two just weren't 
meant for each other. And she 
hated the moose call besides. 

‘And sometimes, when she was 
real mad, and that wasn’t any too 
seldom either, in fact it was pretty 
early every time | saw her, some 
times she would send Jim to bed 
without any supper. | know; he 
told me so, And no matter how Jim 
or his old man protested, che would 
have her way. That's the kind of 
person she was, 

She was kind all right, the kind 
you'd like to tell what you think of 
her. And now she started screech- 
ing down et me something that | 
couldn't for the life of me under- 
stand but | knew it wasn’t any 
compliment particularly, and | felt 
like going away, but just then Jim 
stormed down the steps, 

There he was, the basketball un- 
dor his arm. That was his symbol, 
‘the basketball. | don’t think | ever 
in my life saw him without one. | 
think he must have been born with 
one. Knowing his mother, | would 
not even doubt it 

Jim rubbed the sleep out of his 
eyes and blinked in the haze that 
sort of magnified the sun—like pris 
foners coming out of Pluto's cave 
or something like what they told us 
about at school. He was really short 
and fat and dirty blond but from 
distance you'd never know it. He 
always puffed his chest way out 
and sucked his stomach way in so 
‘that he looked like Charles Atlas or 
somebody. And his hair in the dis- 
tance looked dark, He really didn’t 
ook the mess he was. But he was 
all right. “Who's that with you?” 
he sort of grunted. 


“Who's what with me? There's 
nobody with me,” 

“Finally got his license,” Jim 
mumbled. Finally! | only turned 
seventeen the other week. 

"Let's go for ¢ ride," | 

He frowned into the air. “What 
a way of wasting the last week of 
vacation, Let's shoot 2 few. You 
could use the practice.” He had a 
talking point thore, all right. | 
really could, | wes tall enough to be 
rebound man for the New York 
Knicks, almost. But I'l have to ad- 
mit to being so clumsy | doubt that 
T could have made first string kin- 
dergarten, 

Nuts,” | said, “Let's go driving, 
1 can’t get the car just any day, you 
know.” Then, knowing he hed of 
late gone girl crazy, though he had 
always been dar scered of them 


before, | said, real casual, as if | had 
said it often: “We'll pick up some 
broads.” 


"Tsk, tsk, listen to him,” Jim 
Seid. He had @ most annoying habit 
or talking to an imaginary third 
person like that. It always got my 
goat. "You'd think he was the great 
lover boy, Valentino, or something. 
He's never been near a girl in his 
whole life.” He was exaggerating. 
But in a way he was right. | could 
take them or leave them, and | gen- 
erally left them, And yet | was curi 
‘ous. About girls, | mean. | wanted 
to know, had always wanted to 
knows, what made them tick. They 
were So different, and yet so much 
tho same, What was it all about? | 
wanted to know. 

But now all I wanted was to get 
behind that wheel and get out to 
the open road, | was peeved at Jim 
for being in the way, making it 
complicated. | said, “I’m going for 
a ride, damn it, I've been weiting 
for this too long to let you put 
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your wet blanket over it.”” 

"Go ahead. I'm shoot 
me over.” 

“The Cellen’s?” 

“Where else?” He shrugged and 
got in beside me, He let the ball 
Grop heavily onto the back seat. 
Though he loved that basketball 
dearly, he sometimes treated it real 
shabby. | always felt he was like 
married to that basketball and 
‘treated it just like a wife. Maybe he 
was practicing. 

But | was mad. He had that ball 
lying on my father's nice clean 
back seat, “For Pete's sake," I said, 
“put that filthy thing on the floor, 
In having stopped for him, | felt 
now | had cast pearls before swine. 
He couldn’t appreciate anything ex- 
cept basketball, and that only be- 
‘cause he was $0 good at it, If he had 
been good st, say, tictac-tos, he 
would have appreciated that. Come 
to think of it, he wes and he did. 
But the finer points of a drive in 
the country were all lost on him. 
Someday, when he could drive and 
he had a car, he'd feel different. 

"Sorry, old man,” he said now, 
“mustn't mess up the Cadillac, you 
know.” It was a Ford, but it was 
clean. He scrambled into the back 
seat, knocked the ball down with a 
‘sweep, and jumped back 

| stopped the car in front of an 
old but recently white painted two- 
story house that looked much like 
all the others on the block. 1 
‘cropped him off, He said, “When 
you get through fooling sround 
with this thing, Breeny, come on 
cover, Lois'll be expecting you. I've 
told her all about you.” 

“Bah!” 

| drove off, and saw out of the 
corner of my eye a basketball being 
tossed about in the back, and I 
could hear yelling and laughing. 


| was certain that Jim, much es 
he loved basketball, went there 
mainly, maybe only to see Lois Cal- 
len. Why, he even told me that 
sometimes they played keeping the 
ball away from the girls and he 
would “accidentally” bump into 
her, Lois, and put his arms ground 
hor supposedly to get possession of 
the ball, But he liked basketball so 
much you couldn't be sure with 

im just what he was really after. 
He had taken to going to the Cal- 
Jon‘s several months ago, and he 
seemed to be spending more and 
more time there; and | had never 
been there. Not inside. Not even in 
the back yard, where the bascet 
was. 

Lois was good looking, he said, 
and around sixteen; she wore dun- 
garaae mostly, but once, when they 
‘were tossing the ball around for fun 
and there were just the wo of 
them, Jim and Lois, she had on a 
white blouse and a biue skirt, one 
of those balloon things, or para- 
chute things, or whatever you call 
them. And she fell backwards and 
went sprawling, tripping against a 
loose stone, and oh, what you 
could see, he sald, and he sounded 
real excited; | had never seen him 
like that before, so excited, except 
when he wes talking about besket 
ball, Well, | guess this was basket: 
ball, in a way. 

1 thought about this as | drove 
away and headed for the open road; 
and suddenly, just like that, | was 
hit by. . Jby a feeling | had never 
had before, | can’t describe it, not 
‘even begin to describe it, not for 
anything. | wasn't myself, is all 

1 turned the car around, | knew | 
couldn't enjoy the drive, coulda’t 
enjoy anything, couldn't even think 
or do anything, until | had seen 
Lois Callen, 
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What kind of a feoling was it? 
\'m trying to think—it wes new, @ 
different, a strange feeling, A feel- 
ing. A feeling of desire: dasire for 
what? | didn’t know, Desire t0 be 
with someone, to be not slone;de- 
sire to setisfy a curiosity—t just did 
not know. But whatever it was, it 
‘was driving me back to the Callen’s. 

Jim had said she would be ex- 
pecting me. | formed in my mind, 
as the car raced back as if by itself, 
a picture of a beautiful girl in a 
White blouse and blue skirt, Or 
dungarees, | couldn’t decide which, 
and it didn’t matter, not in the 
least. Not with the way | felt, it 
didn’t, Strange, all of it, 

1 got there before | knew it, and 
automatically stopped the car, and 
got out, Then | more or less woke 


|en’s driveway. I could near them 
yelling, @s before, Sounds of a bos- 
ketball thumping ageinst basket and 
backboard. | felt funny. Sweat was 
dripping down from my brow. It 
was warm, but | had just been for a 
cooling drive. And | wes never one 
to sweat easily. But there it wes. 
And | could hear my heartbeat in 
my ears and feel it on my forehead, 
Now | got to where they all ware, 
and | saw Jim take a shot and miss; 
then he turned round and saw me. 

“Here he is,” Jim proclaimed, 
and they all stopped, both shout- 
jing and moving around, they just 
stopped and stared, A whole bunch 
of them, eyes on me, | felt posi 
tively naked, 

“This is Peter Breeny,"” Jim said, 
and then came over to me and low- 
ered his voice, and at least | had 
some protection from the steres. 

“You know most of the clowns 
here,” he seid, and then pointed to 
a willowy type of girl with long red 
‘and thick derk-red lips, who 


sort of was distantly smiling at me. 
She wasn’t actually really beautiful; 
her face was studded with freckles 
of all shapes and sizes and her nose 
might have looked good on a tapir. 
But when she looked at you the 
‘way she was looking now, looking, 
I guess, at me, with those eyes thet 
might have come from some far. 
away planet, with no particular 
color in them—well, you were 
somehow transported, At least | 
was then, and from then on I don’t 
really know just exactly what hap- 
pened. 

I think she sort of giggled atter 
this and said something like, “You 
can be on my brother's team, We're 
hopelessly outclassing them, aren't 
we, im?” 

Her brother, Walter, seemed to 
be more or less the captain of the 
other team, my team. He was short 
and slight, blond, and looked as di 
ferent from his sister, | thought, as 
it was possible for such close reia- 
tives, Beside his older sister, Le 
he seemed so puny; his finely made 
face made hers seom almost coarse. 

Walter was quiet and as the game 
progressed | ignored him and all the 
rest of them, too, except Lois. | 
couldn't keep my eyes off her, She 
kept yelling and shouting without 
stopping and she waved her arms 
wildly and danced around on lithe, 
ong legs squeezed into the thin 
blue dungerees. Her shirt wes blue, 
100, and the blue set off her freck- 
les $0 that they all but started danc- 
ing, and her red hair, so that it 
seemed a circle of red-hot and blue- 
hot flame. 

They were in huddle, strategy- 
making, standing bent over in a 
tight circle, Now, and in every oth. 
er huddle, | saw Lois drape her 
fong, far-reaching arms around one 
‘or the other of hor teammates (all 
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of whom, except her younger sister, 
Holly, were boys). Mostly, though, 
she concentrated on Jim, and this 
she was doing now, and I remember 
that | winced, violently. All over. 

After the game we, that is, 
Lois, Holly, Walter, and me, we sat 
around the back porch steps and 
talked till dark. | wanted to sit near 
Lois, but | couldn't even see her 
hardly; Walter, sitting between us, 
kept getting in the way. | just felt 
so frustrated | couldn’t even think. 
Whenever | managed to get a look, 
there was Jim practically resting his 
head on her shoulder, end | was 
mad; some friend, | thought. That 
pretty much ended the day. 

The next day I left the car at 
home (| generously thought my ta 
ther might want to use his own car 
once ina while; if there wes one 
thing | always prided myself on, it 
way my generosity). | walked over 
to the Callen’s, When | got there | 
kept walking round and round; | 
was hoping someone would hear me 
and come out, but nothing hap- 
pened. | was disgusted and way 
down in the dumps and just about 
to give up when | heard behind me 
2 window being raised and, turning 
around, | saw Lois’ red head of 
hai 


I looked up and down sideways 
for something to say and then stam- 
mered blindly: “Ah. . . is Jim 
around?” 

‘She shook her head no. 
for me in the back,” she said meg 
ically. “I'M bring the basketball.” 

My prayers were answered, 
Waiting for her now, | got more and 
more excited, nervous, What should 
| say? What could | say? And what 
do? I knew | was in luck, but how 
wes | going to make use of this op- 


fait 


poitunity? Now was my chance, 
now or never, It was not @ good 
feeling. It made me feel desperate, 
and out of desperation comes chaos 
they told us in history. | owed it 10 
myself, to my desire for knowledge, 
10 make the most of this afternoon, 
if I was to have it alone with Lois. 

And then it wes that | fourd out 
that | had been fooling myself. She 
had come out, we hed shot 9 few 
baskets, but it all left me cold; | 
wondered what it was, Because Lois 
didn’t affect me now anymore then 
if she had been Christophor Colum- 
bus. | mean, she was strictly noth- 
ing. And then without knowing 
why, I felt there was something 
missing: there vas something that | 
couldn't get my mind off of, and | 
had no idea what it was. And, in 
that frame of mind, without attech- 
ing any meaning to it, | asked her, 
‘Where's your brother?’ and im: 
mediately after saying it, out not 
before, | really wanted to know. 

“He's downtown with Jim, shop- 
ping for something. A new basket- 
ball, | think.” She shrugged her thin 
shoulders 

“A new one! But this ball is per- 
fect. And so is Jim's.” She shrugged 
her shoulders again. 

And suddenly a completely illog- 
ical feeling came over me. | was 
Jealous, jealous of Jim. But why? 
For the life of me | couldn't under. 
stand it, though | tried to reason 
the thing out. Here Jim had gone 
with Walter, leaving me alone with 
Lois, something I had been longing 
for in my fondest dreams, end now 
all | could think of was Jim being 
with Walter. 

| had to wait for them, | wanted 


to leave; | knew Lois wanted me to 
leave, it was getting late, But | 
stayed the whole afternoon. Then 
at last, it was almost evening. Wal- 
ter came home alone, He was carry- 
ing a small box, which he quickly 
shifted around to his other hand 
When he saw me: he gave me a sur- 
prised hello and started up the 
stairs. 

“What did you do with Jim?” 
Lois shouted after him, both of us 
having come in from the front 
porch, where we had been sitting 
making aimless conversation, 

“He went home, | walked him,”” 
Walter shouted down. 

Why did 1 now feel angry and 
hurt because Walter was out with 
Jim and walked him home? Because 
he wasn't with me, | answered my- 
self. What rubbish. | couldn't make 
anything of this, 

In a minute Walter was down 
again and held out the Dox he had 
‘come home with. “Hey, Breeny,”” 
he said, “see what we've bought 
you.” I couldn’t hide my bewilder- 
ment. 

“Jim and 1 went downtown to- 
doy just to get this for you, He said 
it was your birthday last week. 
Congratulations!” He handed me 
the box and | unwrapped it. So this 
was their “basketball.” | opened 
the little white box and took an al- 
igator leather wallet out of the tis: 
sue paper. 

Something sort of melted inside 
me, | couldn't sey anything much, | 
was so happy, so thankful, that | 
could almost have cried on the 
spot. | felt a bond between Walter 
and myself. It was Walter who gave 
it to me, and | was glad, because | 


wouldn’t have wanted Jim to have 
given it to me, 

In @ few weeks school storted, It 
came to me with a pang. The Cal- 
Jens didn't go to our school, the 
fone Jim and | went to, The only 
thing | could do, then, was to spend 
as much time as possible, that is, 
most of the time | was not in 
school, at the Callen’s. This | did, 

As long as | was there, | felt 
‘okay, When | wasn’t there, I felt 
awful, And every afternaon | would 
try to beat Jim over there, | wished 
that Jim wasn't around at all. Be 
‘cause when he beat me my day was 
spoiled? And even when | beat him 
I wasn't any too happy because on 
some days he never went there at 
all, and | was there every single day 
and twice on Sunday; I was there in 
the morning, went home for lunch, 
‘and came beck in the afternoon, 
Sometimes I'd even come back af- 
ter supper. 

‘And so the days passed; I didn’t 
like any of it, because even my 
“nappy” days weren't really happy, 
but there wes nothing | could do a 
bout it. And then the day came. 

We were all sitting on the steps 
in front of the Callen’s that Satur- 
day afternoon as we often did. The 
three of them, and Jim and me. Jim 
was beside Lois, as usual, and Wal- 
ter and | were next to each other, 
with Holly by herself off to one 
side, in and out of the house. It was 
warm and hazy, as it had been for 
weeks, and the smoke of the first 
falling leaves burning was in the air. 

We sat there like that, talking, 
‘and then Jim said he had to go 
somewhere and left, then Holly 
went inside, and there was just 


Lois, Walter, and myself. Lois was 
sitting two or three steps above us. 
1 was feoling funny. As if | wasn't 
myself, but someone else. Really. | 
couldn't even think through my 
‘own mind at all, | couldn't even 
think at all, Just feel. And suddenly 
my left arm felt like putting itself 
around Walter's shoulder and it did. 
| almost smiled at it, as if it werea 
different person doing it end | 
thought it funny. 

‘And in that instant | started, as 
if in waking up. I felt as if| had not 
boon awake for weeks. And | could 
not think about any of it from an 
impersonal, detached point of view; 
not anymore, | felt it 

And now | have that car I'd 
wanted then. Yes, all that was years 
ago. I've almost forgotten about it 
But I've never been back to the old 
place, not even to see my folks. | 
don’t think about it much, | said, 
‘and that's right. Except for Indien 
Summer, that is. Whon that season 
‘comes around, | remember. 

—Folix Arnstein 
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news 


(Continued from page 8) in our ro3- 
ulations or in the Alcoholic Bever- 
ages Control Law prohibits a licen- 
see from serving any orderly per 
son, We acted on the unlawful sale 
of liquor without a license, 

The closed clubs were the Two 
Penny Civic Association, Ltd. at 36 
E, 30th St, end, in Queens, the El 
Baron Club, 74-02 Eliot Ave. The 
Two Penny was reopened under po- 
lice quard @ fortnight later. 

-New York Times, Nov. 28 and 
Dec. 14 


The Matia is selling off somo of 
its concealed investments in bars ca- 
tering t0 homosexuals and is rein- 
vesting the money in private clubs 
that are immune from routine po- 
lice inspection, according to law en- 
forcement officials. This has been 
ascribed to a more tolerant attitude 
by the police—prompted in part by 
@ court decision that the State Lig- 
wor Authority had no right 10 sus- 
pend or revoke @ license on the be- 
sis of alleged solicitation by a ho- 
‘mosexual (Drum 25). Consequent- 
Jy, legitimate businessmen are now 
willing to invest in such places and 
break the near-monopoly enjoyed 
by the Matio for years. The compe- 
tition hos led some underworld op- 
erators to turn to the private clubs 
where profits are greater and offi- 
cial supervision almost impossible. 
Some clubs charge annual dues of 
more than $100, extta fees for ad- 
mission to “special rooms” and 
high prices for setups or illegal li 
uor. A Drum staffer reports pay- 
ing up to $1.50 for mixed drinks 
and $1.00 for beer, “The Matia has 


long been in 2 lot of gay bars,” said 
a high police official who asked 
that his name not be used. “They're 
in for a quick turnover now. They 
buy 2 ‘straight’ ber that is losing 
money, redecorate and bring in @ 
couple of tame homos to lure the 
‘others. When it starts making mon- 
ey. they sell it. It’s a quick-buck 
operation.” 
-New York Times, Dec. 12 


Albany: New York State's high- 
est court ruled that it was permis. 
le for homosexuals to dance 
closely to each other to slow mu: 
sic in @ ber but that more intimate 
conduct would justify disciplinary 
action against the bar owner, 

-New York Daily News, Dec. 30 


Washington: The United States 
Supreme Court refused 10 review a 
lower court decision that held that 
a Miami ordinance that forbids ho- 
‘mesexuals to congregate in, be em- 
ployed by, or be served in a bar 
(Drum 28) was constitutional. As is 
standard in such refusals, the Court 
did not explain why it would not 
hear the case which was backed by 
the Homosexual Law Reform So- 
ciety and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, Although no special 
fund-raising appeal was planned, 
the HLRS announced that dona- 
tions were needed to defray the 
many hundreds of dollars in print- 
ing and other costs sustained. 
Special to Drum 


TAW REFORM 

Dover, Del: A 49-year-old for. 
mer Air Force captein hes regis 
tered 95 ¢ legislative lobbyist rep- 
resenting the Homosexual Law Re- 
form Society. J. Robert Vane, the 
HLRS lobbyist, said nis goal is to 
eliminate the crime of “consensual 
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‘sodomy" in 2 proposed new crimi 
nal code currently before the Dela 
ware House of Representatives. 
That section provides that “a per- 
son is guilty of consensual sodomy 
when he engages in deviate sexual 
intercourse with another person. It 
is no defense that the other person 
consented to the deviate sexual in- 
tercourse.” Conviction for consan- 
sual sodomy under the new law car- 
ries @ maximum sentence of three 
months in prison and/or a fine of 
not exceeding $300. “One of the 
‘other goals of the Society,” execu- 
tive secretary Clark Polak said, “is 
social acceptance. We have to re- 
member almost all discussions of 
homosexuals begin with the as- 
sumption that homosexuality is 
somehow undesirable. It is our con- 
tention that homosexuality is not 
in any way, undesirable. It is on 2 
par and equal to, but certainly not 
superior to, heterosexuality. We 
want a homosexual ta be able to 
‘admit that he is a homosexuel.”” 

Wilmington Evening Journal, 
Jan. 8 


Ottawa: Canada’s House of 
Commons gave initial approval 10 
measure that would remove the 
¢riminal penalties from private ho- 
mosexual acts of consenting adults. 
Adults convicted of committing 
these acts now are subject to a max- 
imum of 14 years in jail, though 
‘one man was just given the equive- 
lent of a life sentence (Drum 28) 
‘An indecency section would main- 
tain criminal sanction if more than 
two persons were present or if 
threats were used. The provision, 
pert of an omnibus bill containing 
reforms in abortion, drunk-driving 
and other code sections, was intro- 
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duced by Justice Minister Trudea 
who said, simply: “The state has no 
place in the nation’s bedrooms.”” 
The bill would also redefine the 
term “dangerous sexual offender” 
to exclude adult, private homosex- 
ual acts and thus remove the pos- 
sible life penalty such as was meted 
out to one man recently. This 
Iman’ life sentence wes probably 
tho direct impetus for the reform 
measures in Canade. The National 
Observer claims thet legislators 
thare were “shocked!” at the sever 
ity of the sentence, One member of 
“It sounds like the 


Parliament sai 
Dark Ages.” 
-The National Observer, Dec. 4, 
Chicago Tribune, Dee. 23, and The 
Washington Post, Dec. 27 


Clearwater and Danver: In two 
separate cases, lawyers have at- 
tacked the constitutionality of the 
Florida and Colorado laws penal- 
izing private homosexual acts of 
adults. In the Clearwater case, a cir- 
cuit judge has been asked to de- 
clare unconstitutional the Florida 
statute which makes homosexual 
acts felonies and punishable by 
maximum 20-year prison terms. 
The attorney representing & 
At-yearold St. Petersburg man ac- 
cused of 2 “crime against nature” 
argued that mere conviction under 
the existing Florida law constitutes 
“cruel and unusual punishment” 
for homosexuals, who, because of 
“handicaps over which they have 
no control, may not seek gratifica- 
tion of their inherent desires in any 
legal manner.” Using tactics certain 
to offend the sensibilities of sophis- 
icated homosexuals and which ig 


nore many scientific findings—but 
Which might ultimately be success- 
ful in bringing about some sort of 
sodomy law reform—the lawyer 
postulated that “homosexuals may 
never lawfully satisfy their drives. 
It is a constant buildup. He is al- 
ways @ walking nymphomaniac.” 
He then went on to cite two recent 
U. S. Supreme Court rulings in 
Which drug addicts and chronic al- 
coholics who through loss of “vo- 
lition” are unable at the time to 
control themselves from commit: 
ting crimes and cannot be tried and 
punished for them, “On the basis of 
your argument,” the judge com- 
mented in a somewhat more liberal 
manner, “it may be that penalties 
provided for homosexual convie- 
tions are disproportionate when 
measured to that of fornication 
where a 90-day maximum sentence 
is provided.” 

In the Colorado case, the lawyer 
argued that homosexuelity—“even 
if not technically a disease—is at 
least 4 personality disorder or con- 
dition.” The “status” of a homo- 
sexual places him, according to the 
lawyer representing the Denver pro- 
fessional man, within the meaning 
of the terms as applied by the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the 1962 narcot- 
ics addiction caso, He said: “Being a 
homosexual is analogous to being 
an addict.” In fact, he argued, an 
addict—in most cases—voluntarily 
tekes the first step that leads to his 
addiction. A homosexual, on the 
other hand, is en innocent product 
of biological and psychological “ab- 
normalities” over which he has no 
control. 

-The Denver Fost, Oct. 8 and St. 
Petersburg Times, Oct, 14 
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Berlin: The Voikskammer, the 
East German Parliament, has 
worked out a new penal code thet 
removes the criminal penalties trom 
private homosexual acts. The new 
code goes into effect July 1. 

The New York Times, Jan, 14 


Detroit: State Supreme Court 
Justice Thomas €, Brennan blested 
Michigan's proposed law reform 
measures (Drum 28) as 2 “blue 
print for anarchy, an insult 10 the 
morality of the people, @ straight- 
Jacket for the agencies of aw en- 
forcement and an abdication of the 
responsibility of the judiciary to 
punish persons convicted of crime. 
It is inconceivable to me that ina 
time when the vast majority of our 
people are demanding a renewal of 
‘our traditional concepts of moral- 
ity, the law reform committee 
would be £0 gross as to propose a 
criminal code based upon the low- 
est common denominator of hea- 
then soxuel license that is to be 
found in our society.” 
Detroit Free Press, Sept. 9 


Coral Gables: Is an arrest made 
‘after observing the defendant com- 
mit the offense through a one-way 
mirror legal? This issue, involving 
Coral Gables’ famous bus terminal 
restroom ceiling mirror, may some- 
day become @ landmark case if the 
appeal of an 18-year-old man goes 
all the way to the Supreme Court. 
appeal is based upon two 
points: 1) that the arresting officer 
witnessed the alleged homosexual 
act through a mirror and that there 
was no illegal activity in his pres- 
ence when he actually made the ar 
rest, and 2) thet the officer, 
perched on the second floor of the 


bus station and looking through the 
mirror, wes violating the convicted 
man’s privacy. A Guide editorial 
agreed with defense counsel, Mor- 
ally and ethically, itheld, the Coral 
Gables police force “has gone too 
far in its use of one-way mirrors to 
spy on the restroom conduct of 
men in the bus terminal. To say 
that 2 one-way mirror in a bus ter- 
minal restroom is justified because 
it catches a tew misdoers is to also 
sey that @ search and seizure with- 
out warrant is justified because it 
might catch a few criminals at 
home, regardless of infringement 
‘on the innocent.” 
Coral Gables Guide, Oct. 9 


THE PRESS” 

Part of the press ritual is that, 
from time to time, each newspaper 
‘and magazine gots daring and ex. 
plores the invisible, dark, furtive, 


nether, gulltridden, persecuted, 
blackmailed, lonely, frustrated, 
transvestistic, bizarre, depraved, 


despised, feared, fearing, second- 
rate, substitutive, suicidal, alcoho 


.thrillseeking, sick, uncon 
trolled, sinful, invisible, bitchy and 
Undesirable: but- here: to: stay: so- 
we: might- as- well face: up to- the 
disegreeeble-facts of the so-called 
homosexual underground. Certain 
elements seem inescapable in such 
reportings: an aren’t-we-courageous 
stance by the paper or magazine; 
descriptions of fem men and butch 
women followed immediately by 
disciaimers that all homosexuals, in 
fact the overwhelming majority are 
not like this;an advocacy of law re- 
form because homosexuals can’t ba 
“changed” into heterosexuals and 
other irrelevant reasons: and a sen- 
sationally detailed account of how 
this article will not be sensational; 
and, perhaps, most offensive, a 
smugness about the superiority of 
heterosexuality. Recent months 
have seen the following additions 
+t0 the well-meaning folklore: 


Honolulu Advertiser: “Liko 
Johnson is @ man who prefers to 
pose as a gross cericature of @ wo- 
man. Liko's face is plastered with 
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layers of pancake makeup. He 
wears a knee-length muumuu, fal 
sies, fake eyelashes, gobs of purple- 
black eye shadow, 2 woman's wig 
and @ huge orchid over his left 
ear... A husky, part-Henaiian girl 
is the bouncer at a club for male 
homosexuals. . . Servicemen and 
fairies don't mix. A fairy will make 
4@ pass at a serviceman and will get 
his head knocked off, .. save only 
one member with shoutder-length 
hair, Those effecting ‘limp-wristed” 
gestures and the feminine manner 
were few. . . Tour buses used 10 
stop across the street so visitors 
could wetch the men dressed as 
women entering and leaving.” At 
‘one time, it was customary for 
rags 10 wear “1 am a boy” signs in 
response to a law against dressing in 
clothing of the opposite sex with 
the intent to deceive. “Many start 
ed pinning the lables on their dress- 
es, but the signs gradually became 
smaller 50 the wearer could cover 
them with his handbag. 

The Advertiser printed at least 
‘one letter from a homosexual criti- 
cal of its three-day series: “Al- 
though in a minority,” the man 
wrote, “the homosexual is not a 
dangerous or undesirable freek. 
What the general public needs is an 
understanding of homosexuality 
that would load to 2n acceptance 
by a ‘Straight’ society of the homo- 
sexual community. If the articles 
were meant to educate their readers 
on the hebits, desires and problems 
of our hormesexual population they 
were lacking. 

The Honolulu Advertiser, Sept 
24, 28, 25 and 29 


Philadelphia Magazine: Becsuse 
she doubted the accuracy with 
which her comments would be quo: 
ted and she questioned the tone of 
@ recent article an lesbians, former 


Ladder editor, Barbara Gittings, re 
fused to have her name used. Her 
refusal wes reported in thet article: 
‘Although they ive lip-service to 
the importance of admitting their 
predisposition, in prectice most 
cannot bring themselves to admit it 
Even the active lesbian leeder who 
discussed her ideas fresly refused to 
ive het permission to have her 
name used.” The article depicted 
lesbians as generally running from 
themselves and society. 

Philadelphia Magazine, Novem 
ber 


Seattle Magezine: An exception 
to the “poor unfortunates who hap- 
en to be homosexual by ihe grace 
of God” jeremied type of article 
appeared on the west coast Only 
once before had the photograph of 
2 homosoxual as a homosexual ap- 
peared on the cover of an estab- 
lishment magezine—and that was on 
Great Britain’s Nova. with the ho- 
mosexuals safely from Scandinavia. 

Peter Wichern, a 25-year-old 
owner of his ov electronics busi- 
ness, took the precedent-breeking 
move of posing for the cover of the 


Wichern on the cover. 
A homosexual as a homosexual. 
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Pacitic northwest’s magazine, Seat: 
tle, His “story” as recounted by 
Seattle is typified by Wichern’s con- 
cluding —remarks—remarks that 
could well be noted for their explic- 
idly positive view: “! want other 
people to accept me as !am and t0 
understand that I, or any other ho- 
‘mosexual, can be as decent as any- 
‘one else. | think times are chang- 
jing—there are very few queer-bait- 
ers today. Actually, | look forward 
to the time when all homosexuals 
will be able to take off the mask as 
1am doing here.” And, about the 
city of Seattle, itself: “it’s nice to 
be Peter Wichern, a homosexual in 
‘Seattle, Because of this city’s toler- 
‘ance policy and the broadminded- 
ness of many Seattleites, homosex- 
uals here can relax. It is even nice, 
‘on occasion, 10 be able to dance 
with another man, openly, and to 
know that no one is going to 
sneer.” 
Seattle, November 


Cosmopolitan: This newly-fash- 
jonable women’s monthly has come 
up with 8 novel compendium of ho. 
mosexualis, Say: “Show me an 
Englishman and | will show you a 
homosexual,” the magazine claims, 
“and the line always raises a laugh” 
in England, atleast. Say such @ 
ing to Italians, and they reply 
‘portentously”” that they “don’t 
have any homosexuals in Italy,” for 
the Latins are not “long on hu- 
mor.” Say it to an American “and 
you find yourself flet on your 
back.” 

‘Or on your stomach? 

-Cosmopolitan, October 


The New York Times Magazine: 
This was certainly the longest arti 
cle ever to appear on the topic, and 
to those unaware of the subtlety of 
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antihomosexval inference, it prob- 
ably appeared as the best ever. Per- 
haps, in spite of its faults, it was 
still the best, but the best available 
is far from the best possible. The 
negative selectivity is quite clear in 
quoting non-representative homo: 
sexuals’ atypical comments such 3s: 
“Several homosexuals spoke seri- 
ously of the homosexual’s desire 
for binding, legal homosexual mar. 
riage.” 

‘Similarly: “Homosexual groups 
argue that gay bars keep homosexu- 
‘parks, and away from kids” makes 
1t appear that the homophile mover 
ment claims both that, given free 
access to society or closing gay 
bars, homosexuals would adversely 
affect “bus stations, restrooms, 
parks and kids” and thet gay bars 
are the lesser of two evils. For clari- 
fication, the movement would hold 
that gay bars are a positive good in 
their own right and that homosex- 
uals should have equal access with 
heterosexuals to “bus stations, rest- 
rooms, parks and kids” and be en- 
titled to the some regulations there- 
from. 

That homosexuals are really 
sick in spite of whatever service the 
community reluctantly might per: 
‘mit them to perform is illustrated 
by the Timeseye view of “profes- 
sional organizations, some labor 
unions and corporations” which 
“protect” their homosexuals and 
even “help them secure psychiatric 
assistance.” The prejudicial bias was 
farther illustrated in phrases such as 
“Despite the homosexual’s inability 
to experience heterosexual emo- 
tions,” and “if we want heterosex- 
als instead of homosexuals,” and 
“We can only prevent the perpetu- 
ation of homosexuality.” 

In rejoinder, Stephen Danald- 
son, founder of Columbia Univer. 


sity’s headline-meking Student Ho- 
‘mophile League (Drum 25), wrote. 
“The article calls tor research 
on why homosexuals become ho- 
mosexusls and for a healthier em- 
brace of heterosexuality, The inevi- 
table conclusion is that we must re 
search why heterosexuals become 
heverosexuals—or, rather, what 
forces determine sexual orientation 
jn general. It must be evident that 
the contemporary fear of possible 
homosexuel implications of close 
emotional relationships between 
persons of the same sex is in itself 
unhealthy and even paranoid. In 
the absence of this paranoia it 
might be'easier for man to love his 
neighbor, as Judeo-Christian and 
Western traditions seem to com- 
mand, a little more easily.” 

Another letter to the Times—ob- 
viously from someone acutely 
‘aware of the problems of the ho- 
mophile movement and acutely 
aware of his own problems of be- 
jing @ homosexual (his letter was 
signed “Name Withheld”)—stated: 
“Homosexuals seek the basic right 
to be consulted regarding their own 
fate. At present. only . proposals 
which emanate from unimpescl 
able heterosexual sources are grant 
ed earnest public consideration. 
Suggestions which appear to be 
tainted by spparontly homosexual 
‘origins are almost invariably suspect 
and are rarely discussed on their 
‘merits. Does not elementary justice 
demand that, when committees and 
groups are formed for the purpose 
(of research and investigation in the 
fleld of homosexuality, the homo- 
sexual be granted some place on 
pees: 

The frightening truth, however, 
is that most homosexuals probably 
subscribe to the adage that they 
don’t care what people say about 
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homosexuality as long as they spell 
the name correctly. 

-The Wew York Times Magazine, 
Nov. 12, Dec. 3 and Dec. 10 


“WASHINGTON 

A 28-year-old clerk, serving es 
his own attorney in a narcotics 
case, attempted to get the judge to 
make certain at least one homosex- 
ual would be on the jury, As part of 
his defense, the clerk attempted to 
show thet one of the detectives 
charging him had posed as a nomo- 
sexual to gain the trust of those ar- 
rested. The detective admitted visit- 
ing the defendant’s house “four or 
five times a week” during the 
course of his “investigation,” grew 
@ beard for the job and usually 
wore 9 sweatshirt, jeans and “psy: 
chedelic clothing” He answered 
“no,'" when asked by the defendant 
if he had engaged in homosexual 
activities with any of the persons 
arrested 2s a result of his investiga 
tion. The detective did acknowl- 
edge from the stand, however, that 
he was “awere” of homosexual re 
lationships among some of those ar 
rested. 

“The Washington Post, Jan. 4 


‘UNIVERSITIES 

New Haven: Ronald Reagan, 
amid a chorus of “M-|-C-K-E 
M-O-U-S-E,” presented himself as 
4 visiting lecturer at Yole. He came 
to answer questions about his po- 
litical and social philosophies and 
the first one wes tossed by one of 
his own constituents. Darek Shear- 
et, @ 21-year-old senior and: eco- 
nomics major from Los Angeles, 
asked the governor: “Mr. Governor, 
do you think homosexuals should 
be barred from public office in the 
United States?” Reagen, surprised 
and apparently taken aback at least 


‘temporarily, hesitated 2 moment 
but kept his ever-present smile, 
Then, according to Newsweek, he 
“ewallowad hard” and replied: “I 
can only speak for my own state.” 
Another pause, then @ grin, then, 
according to a reporter for the Los 
Angalas Times, Reagan attempted 
to “escape through a joke.” He 
said: “There are a few places where 
homosexuals might be granted em- 
ployment—perhaps in the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation.”” But 
the student persisted, what about 
homosexuality in general, did he 
consider it immoral and illegal? The 
governor roplied that he felt all ho- 
mosexual acts should continue to 
be outlawed, even between consent 
ing adults. “It's a tragic illness,” 
said Reagan, “I wish for a cure and 
good health.” 

"MALCKEY MOUSE.” 

Chicago Daily News, Dec. 4, 
Los Angeles Times, Dec. 5, and 
Wevisweek, Dec. 18 


Reading, Pa.: An underground 
Albright College campus nenapaper 
wes tentatively named Drum and 
used the Thoreau quote, but the ed- 
itor changed it to Fife and Drum 
when, a3 he put it, “some of those 
more enlightened students in- 
formed us that Drum was also 
the name of a magazine put out by 
those dirty old men—the homosex: 
vals.” Qur Drum editor, Clark P. 
Polek, @ dirty old 30 et this point, 
declined comment on the charge, 
‘ut made it clear that his door was 
open to most college students and 
even soine editors if they cared to 
come up and see him some time. 
-Fife and Drum, Vol. 11, No. 1, 
and meterial special to Drum 
Indianepolis: Butler University 
Student Council President Orew 
Anderson, 2 21-year-old senior, said 
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that he was aware that Columbia 
University “had recognized stu: 
dent homosexual society,” but that 
he “would rather resign as council 
president than have a homosexual 
club on campus as an official 
group.” 

<The Indianapolis News, Oct. 11 

Fort Worth: Ma 
son Dickson, 18, 
was disqualified 
as a Homecoming 
Queen candidate 
in spite of having 
all the qualitica 
tions: 73 semes- 
ter hours and a 
2.0 grade average. 
Tho Student Elec- 
tion Committee 
disqualified Dick- 
son and ruled it 
would not count any write-in votes 
cast in Dickson's name. All ihe fuss 
come about because Dickson was a 
silly millimeter longer—Mason was @ 
boy. “Any reasonable man,” the 
committee said with a huft, “would 
know a queen is supposed to be a 
girl” And Mason Dickson, unable 
10 cross the ine, smiled and said 
nothing 

-Houston Chronicle, Oct. 14 
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‘Mason’s a boy. 
Queens are girls! 


Waco: A six-article spread, cov: 
ering two full tabloid-sized pages, 
Giscussing homosexuality as “a 
problem concerning very real peo- 
ple,” appeared in The Baylor Lar. 
at, a publication of the Southern 
Baptist sponsored Baylor Universi- 
ty. The articles, largely the work of 
one girl, took a month to.prepare 
and drew heavily on the YMCA’s 
generally-ignored Toward 2 Chris 
tian Understanding of the Homo- 
sexual (Drum 25), the Wolfenden 
Report, with Kinsey, Mermor, 
Fraud, Havelock Ellis, Thielicke, 


dung and Bieber namedropped, It 
seemed 2 tug of war between the 
Wolfenden Report's, “Unless 2 de 
liberate attempt is made to equate 
the sphere of crime with sin, there 
must be a realm of private morality 
which is not the law's business,” 


and a Southern Baptist “homo: 
sexual” who is dating girls to 
“cure” himself: “I foal mast homo: 


‘sexuals would like out.”” The South: 
ern Baptist won, 
‘The Baylor Lariat, Nov. 15 


‘MALE MODELS 

New York City: Male models are 
getting their licks. Some, aceording 
to a female model, are even homo. 
sexual. Female models, says a fe- 
male model who prefers anonymity 
because “this is such a gossipy busi 
ness and | have to work with these 
Fellows,” look down on these ho- 
mosexual male models. After all, 
she complains, they leave her no 
time to be the center of attention. 
The male model is nothing more 
than en “accessory” and “nothing 
more than a beautiful Afohan 
hound,” another female model 
says, and they leave no time at the 
mirror for the girls to “primp.” 

TV Guide, Nov. 25 


Paris: An advertisement for 
men’s briefs that pictured, “a hand. 
some young man in the nude,” 
which is reproduced below for the 
convenience of French-speaking 
Drum readers, has shocked-or at 
feast surprised—France, Lettors 
poured into Le Nouvel Observateur 
and people everywhere were talking 
about “the outlines of his buttocks 
softiy lighted against an aesthetic 
‘background of shadows.” Candide, 
another popular magazine, photo 
graphed the young model fully 
clothed and asked its readers. 


“Which way do you prefer him?” 
Because he is Greek, the police paid 


French speaking readers onty. 
“Which way do you prefer him?” 
the model a visit and threatened to 
withdraw his residence permit. One 
analysis of the advent of the nude 
male a¢ 9 model has it that 2 “mas. 
culine market has opened up where 
free play can be given to the trade 
in both necessities and superttuities. 
‘Most remarkable, perhaps, is the “vi: 
rilization’ of advertisements. Pretty 
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girls may no longer work to adver: 
tize @ strong drink or a radio, but 
nowedeys the advertisers rely on 
male norcissism and use pictures of 
attractive men.” But, as the analyst 
vealices, these are “weighty 
thoughts for a pretty, naked boy.” 
His main thought is that he Is so 
bombarded with propositions that 
he is afraid to leave his house. 
“Atlas, October 


BLACKMAIL 

Three recent developments in 
the prosecution of the homosexual 
Blackmail rin 

New Haven, Conn.: James Feu- 
dele hes been sentenced to a six- 
month jail sentence after being con: 
icted of extortion and of making 
torstate phone calls in an attempt 
to blackmail an educator in Dan. 
bury. Consistent with established 
policy in the series of blackmail 
cakes, the educator's identity was 
not disclosed. Samuel J. Heyman, 
assisiant U. S. Attorney, seid that 
his office was looking into similar 
violations by other individuals. 
He said that the victim in the 
Feudale case went out of state to a 
convention and while there met 
Feudale and another man and invi- 
ted them to his room, Heyman said 
the three hed homosexual relations. 
Shortly after returning to Connec- 
ticut, the victim was contacted by 
Feudele, Heyman said. Foudele do- 
manded $800 and "threatened to 
ruin the victim if he did not pay 
off,” Heyman is quoted as saying. 
But the victim reported the matter 
to the Danbury police and the Fed. 
eral Bureau of Investigation. was 
brought into the case, Feudale's ar- 
rest followed, 

‘The Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, 
Sept. 13 
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Indianapolis: A Superior Court 
judge refused to order the release of 
2 19-year-old Indianepolis youth 
‘and authorities continued to hold 
him for extradition to New York 
City. The judge decided that there 
was sufficient evidence to hold Rex 
Scurlock as the youth wanted in 
connection with the breakup of the 
extortion ring preying on homosex- 
uals. A Mew York City detective 
testified that Scurlock was # mem 
‘ber of the ring that robbed homo- 
sexuals and sold their identification 
papers to another group which then 
attempted to blackmail them. 
-The Indianapolis News, Nov. 9 


Chicago: Edward J. Pyne, 53, 
former Chicaeo policeman, was 
convicted for the second time as 
the “mastermind” of the netion- 
wide racket that extorted an esti 
mated $2 million from homosex- 
uals, Pyne’s confederate, John Fell: 
abaum, 27, @ former weightlifter 
from Monroesville, Pa., has also 
been convicted. The third central 
figure in the case, Sherman C, Ka. 
minsky, formerly of Baltimore, is 
still at large and believed to have 
fled the country. Pyne faces a third 
trial on similar charges. 

“Chicago's American, Dec. 8 


Washington: A man was ar 
raigned on a chargo of blackmailing 
another man by threatening to ex. 
pose him as 3 homosexual to his 
family and employer. This arrest 
appears to be unrelated to the na- 
tional ring. Police said the subject 
of the alleged extortion scheme had 
been phoned daily for over two 
weeks by 2 man who identified 
himself as @ policeman working on 
4 case with the U. S. Park Police. 
The victim told the potice the caller 
finally instructed him to put $1000 


in cash in three envelopes and leave 
them at the registration desk of 8 
downtown hotel. A Western Union 
boy, who asked for the envelopes at 
the hotel desk, told police officers 
staking out the area that 2 man 
across the street had given him 
@ dollar 10 make the pickup. When 
the officers went after the man 
pointed out by the Western Union 
boy, the suspect jumped into a car 
and fled. However, officers got the 
license number of the car and the 
man is being held for court action. 
“The Washington Post, Dec. 7 


TONDON 

Three soldiers of the Life 
Guard, one of the elite cavalry reg. 
iments that guard the royal house- 
hold, were charged with conspiring 
10 procure other members of their 
regiment to commit “ects of gross 
indecency,” the legal term in Brit: 
ain for ‘homosexual acts. Also 
charged were 2 48-year-old retired 
naval officer and @ wealthy 42-year. 
Old Interior decorator whose cli 
ents have included members of the 
royal family. The men can still be 
charged since the recent reform of 
English law (Drum 26) permits only 
homosexual acts in private between 
consenting adult civilians. Members 
of the armed forces may still be 
prosecuted, 25 may acts involving 
civilians with military personnel. 
The Life Guard is among the 
most prestigious in Britain and its 
changing of the guard ceremony is 
‘one of London's chief tourist at- 
tractions. 

<The Washington Post and Phila. 
elphis inquirer, Dec. 30 

Vyvyan Holland, second son of 
Oscar Wilde, died on Oct. 7 at the 
age of 80. He and his older brother, 
who was killed in World War I, were 
rushed 10 Switzerland when their 
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fother was tried and sont ta prison 
for homosexual acts in 1895. When 
a.manager of a Swiss hotel found 
ut who they were, they and their 
French governess were turned out. 
The family neme was then changed 
10 avoid further embarrassment. 
Holland made no secret of his re- 
lationship to Wilde—at least in later 
years. In 1954 he published pair 
Of autobiographical books, Son of 
Oscar Wilde and Time Remem: 
bered, After Pere Lachaise, both of 
them described as “moving ac- 
counts” of his early years. 

Morgantown, W. Ve, Dominion: 
Post, Oct. 8 


Grahem Dowson, senior director 
of the Rank Organizetion, told a 
group of advertising men visiting 
London under the auspices of Wesi- 
inghouse Brosdcasting’s Group W 
that marketing men could appeal to 
the homosoxusl market. He said 
that homosexuals set up house- 
keeping together, and “their tastes 
in furnishings and foods differ 
somewhat from those of the new 
femily formations.” The advertising 
men accepted the statement "as a 
matter of fact.” 

Marketing Communications, De- 
cember 


SHRINKS 

Philadelphia: The Freudians are 
wrong the behaviorists sey; neurosis 
is just a “bad habit.” The “leading 
investigator” in this part of the be- 
haviorist field, Dr. Joseph Wolpe, a 
South African psychiatrist and pro 
fessor at Temple University’s 
School of Medicine, says that even 
the most complicated neuroses are 
nothing but faulty conditioning 
which can be “easily"" changed. All 
it takes is “behavior therapy,” 
Which is also known as “learning” 
and “conditioning” therapy. An ex. 


ample: “A 35-year-old homosexual 
sits in a darkened room with en 
electrode strapped to his calf, A 
picture of a nude man is illumina- 
ted before him while a steady, oain- 
ful shock is applied to his calf; after 
a while the picture goes dark, a dif- 
ferent picture—of a nude women—is 
lit up, and the electric shock stops, 
This, it is hoped, will turn the pa- 
tient into a heterosexual. 

“The New York Times Magazine, 
June 4 

New York City: Psychiairist 
Thos, L. Doyle is an avowed expert 
‘on homosexuality. He says that fi: 
rrancial crises in the home while @ 
child is 11 or 12 will lead him to 
seek homosextial comacts through: 
‘out his life when other financial cri 
‘5 develop. And sickness end un 
happiness. And strain or stross. Dr. 
Doyle is also @ humanitarian. So 
that a 15-year-old homosexual high 
school student docs not “feel in: 
debied” to him and can face him 


“maturely. on an adult basis, 38 do 
my other patients,”” he charges the 
boy a percentage of the earnings 
‘made from his afterschool paper 
route for psychotherapy treatment. 
-Nursing Outlook, August 


‘Theodore Isaac Rubin (David 
and Lisa) said: “The rigid separa 
tion of what is male from what is 
female leads to a fear of any feeling 
that is supposed to belong to the 
opposite sex. Feelings and interests 
are human and, a such, have no 
sexual connotation, unless you so 
define them." For men, “feelings— 
just having them—are often seen as 
4 threat to mesculinity. This applies 
‘tonfold to softer feclings and twen. 
tytold to the expression of feelings. 
especially sorrow or pain or regret 
‘or sympathy. This undercevelop- 
ment of vital areas of the self often 
results in a feer of homosexuality 
and even panic if the rejected feet 
ings emerge.” 
“McCall's Magazine, September 


Hockey players kissing, 
Shocked that the tradition might be abolished. 


TORONTO 
‘There is a strong movement 
among hockey purists to retain the 
longestablished custom of kissing 
‘among players. A directive from the 
Canadian hockey headquarters for- 
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bidding kissing (Drum 28) has en- 


question and the purists have boon 

shocked that there should be any 

attempt to abolish the tradition, 
‘Special to Drum 


WASHINGTON 

In what may or may not have 
been @ direct, but warranted, re 
buke, the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH) appointed a 
task force to examine homosexual- 
ity, but did not appoint Charles W, 
Socarides to the panel—less than a 
week after he proposed that NIMH 
establish a “national center for sex- 
ual rehabilitation” to study and 
treat homosexuals, Apparently re 
jecting Socarides’ view, that hamo- 
‘sexus an illness, the task 
force, according to NIMH director 
Stanley F. Yolles, will examine cur- 
rent laws and practices used by so- 
ciety 10 deal with homosexuals and 
will look for ways to enable homo: 
sexuals to live more satisfactory 
lives in society. 

The 12member, interdiscipli: 
nary group is headed by UCLA re- 
search psychologist, Evelyn Hook: 
er, who was among the first to hold 
that homosexuality, per se, was not 
Psychopathology, Other members 


of the group include: Judge David 
L. Bazelon of the United States 
Court of Appeals, who is known 
best in this area for his dissent fa- 
vorable to an alleged homosexual in 
Scott u. Macy (Drum, Sept. 1965); 
Paul Gobhard, Alfred Kinsey's sue 
cessor as head of the Kinsey Insti 
tute; Edwin M4, Schur, sociologist 
from Tufts University and author 
of Crimes Without Victims (Drum, 
Oct, 1965); Judd Marmor, director 
of the Cedars-Sinai Medical Canter 
and author of Sexual fnversion; 
John Money of Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity; Judge Morris Ploscowe, au- 
thor of Sex and the Law, and oth- 
ers from the field of religion and so- 
cial science. Drs. Hooker, Gebhard, 
Marmor and Money supported the 
Homosexual Law Reform Society's 
unsuccessful court battle for the 
Fight of an alien to gain U. S. citi- 
zenship (Drum 24). 

“Science, Vol. 188, The Washing- 
ton Post, Sept. 25 and material 
special to Drum 
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My signature above indicates Tam 21 yours of age or older. 


ce of constantly increasing 
postage and handling costs, we find 
it necessary to request that all or 
ders be $3.00 or more. 

gis “Thank you 


Srroan BOOK SERVICE 


BOX 2121, PHILADELPHIA PA 19103 
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dear drum 


In that | must keep my copies of 
Drum and Harry Chess in my cer, 
and | don’t want them lying open 
‘on the seat, | purchased @ small 
metal lock-box which | of course 
referred to as my “homo-file”, Ap- 
Parently someone thought that all 
such boxes contain money and 
swiped my homo-file! Can you im- 
agine the look on the thiet’s face 
when he found not money, but my 
personal-type “family jewels’? 

J. F., Cypress Gardens, Fla. 


‘The letters from S. D. (Drum 
27) and the priest (Drum 28) 
Prompt me to respond. Like S. D., 
| am a minister who came to a late 
realization that | am also @ homo- 
sexual. 

|, 100, have read volumes dealing 
with homosexuality. | have attend- 
@d all-day conferences sponsored 
for clergymen to enable them to 
counsel with homosexuals, As us 
ual, most of the books are written 
by heterosexuals. As usual also, the 
conferences were presided over by 
heterosexuals, At the conferences 
that which is in the books was re- 
hashed and some so-called “clinical 
details” given; but nothing substan. 
tial in the way of real help for 
counseling or dispelling problems 
was_given, 

‘The leaders of the conference, as 
well as most of those attending, 
were considered liberals. Yet none 
of that liberality has “oozed” 
through to the hierarchy or the 
Congregations ot the denominations 
involved, 

Personally, like the good Father, 
1 do not believe that homosexual 
relations ere immoral, My Church 
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does! To be discovored means to be 
defrocked, Also, like the good Fa- 
ther, | am trained for something 
other than the theological disci- 
pling. But most ministers and 
priests are trained only and solely 
for the theological discipline, What 
if those who are homosexuals are 
discovered? 

It seams to me that through a 
medium like Drum, or with Drum 
as an agent, homosexually oriented 
clergymen might diseuss their pro- 
blems end anxieties, how to deal 
with them, and to arrive at a new 
and different understanding of their 
situation. By such written commu- 
in they mey find and prob- 
ably will find answers that the 
heterosexual liberals who conduct 
conferences can never hope to ans- 
wer or to understand, 

=D. H., Philadelohie 


| was once @ convert to the Ro- 
man communion. During that time 
| served as an acolyte and as might 
inevitably be expected, | met gay 
priests, one of whom I love, So, | 
‘consider myself familiar with the 
sy priesthood. 

am also somewhst of a theolo. 
gian and still @ believer in the Holy 
Catholic Church (last paragraph of 
the Apostle’s Creed). 

But | left the Roman branch in 
favor of the English branch, | made 
the move partially because | found 
pastors and monsignors were gener- 
ally intolerant of homosexuals 
while their curates were more un- 
derstanding, The attitude thet one 
should fight one’s instincts seemed 
Unnatural to me. This attitude was 
generally denied by the curates 


whose attitude was more that ho: 
mosexuality was an aberation from 
the social norms which were not 
necessarily right. In memory of that 
fone understanding curate and his 
attitude, | cherish the rich vibrant 
traditions that the Roman Church 
contributed to my personality. But 
this love was not enough to offset 
the guilt | felt for the Roman 
Church's attitude to homosexuality 
as well as other problems. 

Eventually that attitude will 
change along with the attitude to 
ward her sister Anglican commu: 
ion. | do not offer myself as an ex- 
ample of the Episcopal church of 
the United States. | write this only 
as an indirect way of saying to our 
brother homosexual and my spirit- 
ual father: Don’t leave the pr 
hood, The people need sansitive 
creative priests to aid them in their 
spirituel growth. But if you feel un- 
comfortable in the Roman coller, 
the English church would welcome 
you as a priest. 

To my father in Christ, | extend 
my fondest wishes for a satistac 
tory solution of his problems, 

=U. S. F., Student, Florida 


‘There is, no doubt, more than 
one answer within the context of 
responsible freedam. His situation 
is not a comfortable one, but not 
beyond amelioration. Since com- 
munication for the purpose of sol: 
ving problems decently is at least a 
art of what responsible homosex 
Ual leaders want, | would like to en: 
ter a dislogue with-the priest. The 
subject matter will be pertinent to 
his request. There are no other in 
tentions, 

My rather heavy correspondence 
testifies to a world not too humane 
nor too pretty. As a humanist | am 
on the friendliest terms with my 
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sexuality. Perhaps | can share some 
of my felicity which is summed up. 
in the Greek phrase ““meden agan” 
Nothing to excess or literally, 
excess” 
HT. 


‘Wallkill, N.Y. 


Your feature on homosexuality 
in the movies (Drum 27) raised the 
following eyebrows: except for fat 
ness, there is little resemblance be- 
‘tween Oscar Wilde and Robert Mor- 
ley. Also, why did the article omit 
MGM's 1938 Strange Cargo (Gable 
and Crawford) in which Albort 
Dokkor played 2 conviet bully wno 
offered his “protection” to a blond 
boy and later, when the boy died, 
speechified how much he really 
cared? 

-N. E, 


New York City 


Vil never forget the closing scene 

in Spartacus in which Tony Curtis 

fooks up into Kirk Douglas’ eves 

and says: “Spartacus, | love you!” 
—C.C,, Long Beach 


1am a college student at night 
and | work during the day. 4 find 
that my studies are suffering be 
cause of this and my extremely ac- 
tive social life, | am writing this et- 
ter because to help my studies | 
have been advised to practice ches: 
tity. Can you tell me just what is 
chastity and does it hurt? 
-M. P.&., New York City 


According to an old dictionary 
found in a store raom, chastity is: 
“abstention from unlawful sexual 
activity: said especially of women.” 
We never professed to be experts on 
women, but we certainly wouldn’t 
recommend it for young, gay col: 
lege students. It might not hurt 
them, but it would certainly hurt 
us! —Ez. 


classified: 


DIRECTIONS 

To answer an ad: If the ad con- 
tains a Drum box number, be sure 
to include the box number in the 
upper right comer of your reply 
‘and place the reply in an unsealed 
envelope. The envelope should have 
rothing written on it except the 
box number to which you are re- 
plying, If you are sending 2 photo, 
be sure to place your name and tne 
box number to which you are re. 
plying on the back of the photo, 

Place the envelope containing 
your reply and a S1.00 forwarding 
fee for each reply in a second envel- 
‘ope which should be sealed and ac- 
dressed to: Drum Classifieds, 34S 
7th St, Phila, PA 19103, 

Drum will assign box numbers 
to all individuals advertising, but 
business advertising can contain the 
address of the business establish: 
ment. Replies to ads with addresses 
included should be sent directly to 
the business address and no for 
warding fee is required. 

To place an ad: Enclose 60¢ for 
each word of the ad, counting the 
Drum box number as two words, 
Minimum ad is 16 words. 

Drum considers it the moral re 
sponsibility of all advertisers to re- 
spond to all replies received from 
their Drum ad, but we cannot 3s- 
sume liability in this direction, 


CHAUFFEURED LIMOUSINE A 
vailable anytime, to 90 anywhere. Very 
Feasonablel Special rates for theatre par~ 
‘es in Phila, Box 134, 

AN, 27, NEEDS | OR 2 PART: 
ers for’ of 2 week hike on Appaia. 
chian Trail in Ga. and N.C. (Summer) 


YOUNG MAN WANTED TO GO ON 

skindiving trips in Florida ard Bshamas 

aboard | twinengine  fibergias boat, 
i 


G, ESIRE 
to hese from tenders 1840 in NVC 
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reo, Photo please end will answer 
Box 13 

TWAS BOX 970 IN DRUM 26.1 
want 10 thank all the great guys who 
wrote to me. It mey take @ while, Dut 
answer ali your letters 

HAVE TROUBLE FINDING THE 
0 you want? Try our Directory of 
erviess with complete info on book 
Services, per-pals and matching services, 
fashions, mate nudism, gay publications. 
‘ond mistall (from gay’ resorts to person. 
alized wall postars). Send $1.09 cash or 


‘m.0. 10: Information Please, Dept, D, 
P.O, Box 9356, Kanses City MO 64131 


‘COUPLE NEEDS FINANCIAL AD- 
Vice fram accountant and/or lawyer, N 
Y.C. or Peokskill arexs, Box 138, 

‘YOUNG MAN, 23, SEEKS YOUNG 
men, 21-28, for fun and companionship. 
in Boston area, Box 139, 

IPS A MUST TO STOP_AT ED 
ward's 800k Store where you are always 
‘welcome, The largest selection of mane: 
zines in the country. 1212 Fi 

__ACTORS WANTED FOR NEW MID- 
‘west summer theatre, Send photo’ and 


HANDSOME BACHELOR, 30, LIV- 
ing alone, N. Y. ¢., college grad, com- 
Dietaly uninhibited ‘and safctie’ in. all 
Euituros, Wants to react maceuline, well 
built men, 20 to 40, Race, nationality 
Gnimportae, Frank letter ah photo ex 
‘hanged But interested in meeting, not 
correspondence, Discretion. satstection 
sured, 20x 1 


AREA 


‘Someone 


bor types, 
photo. Wil 

CUTE MALE, 24, WISHES PEN 
Pel Wil 5x 125, 

YOUNG MONTREAL MAN, AR 
tlculate, ettractive, seeks liasons, no par. 
tleular abjective other than eoveoral and 
physical exhiloration. Photos mandstory, 
Box 130. 

BUSINESS EXECUTIVE WOULD 
like to heat from masculine, broad. 
‘minded and virile young students from 
all over the world, Telephone number 
Pleese if in Dallas—Fort Wortn or Hou 
ston area. Will answer all. Photo 1. 
quested. $1.00_refuns 131 

PROFESSIONAL MAN, 39, NEW 
to Reading, Penns. area interested in 
‘ew friends! conversational 


non drinkers. Box 132. 
MAN, 36, 6, 160 LBS, ATHLETI 

mascuii 

friends, Phi 


photo.” Box 133. 


